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Will There Be Too Many College 
Graduates?’ 


By LOGAN WILSON 


President, University of Texas 


A mason Prosiem confronting us is that of 
the sheer numbers of students to be educated. 
The population of this country has doubled 
since 1900, and during the last 20 years the 
number of births each year has almost doubled, 
reaching nearly 4,000,000 in 1953. A booklet, 
‘‘The Impending Tidal Wave of Students,’’ 
states : 

The tidal wave of students is sweeping through our 
elementary schools, approaching the secondary schools, 
and will engulf our colleges and universities in a few 
short years. These students will enter our elementary 
schools in ever-increasing numbers for at least six 
more years, since the number of births in the United 
States has now reached an all-time peak. The sheer 
impact of unprecedented numbers will force us to ex- 
plore every resource and exert every effort to prepare 


1 From the address to the Texas Philosophical Society, 
Dec. 4, 1954, Austin. 


for their coming. In these years of relative peace 
and quiet it is difficult for us to prepare ourselves for 
a time when we shall be confronted with at least twice 
our present number of students. The fact remains 
that they are already born. We know the time of 
their coming—we can count them now. 

This wave will strike with more force in Texas 
than in most other states. During the last 20 
years the percentage rate of increased births for 
the United States averaged 88; for Texas it was 
111. Also, the migration to Texas of families 
with children born elsewhere has added still fur- 
ther to the numbers to be educated. Although 
the percentage of youths going to college in 
Texas is about average for the nation (28 as 
compared with 27% for the U.S.A.), the per- 
centage of increased enrollment between 1930 
and 1950 in Texas was 210 as compared to 150 
for the whole country. Another difference be- 





tween Texas and some other states is that most 
young Texans get their higher education inside 
the state. The in- and out-migration of college 
students just about balances. With further in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, and continuing 
prosperity, the percentage of Texas youth going 
to college will undoubtedly continue to rise. 
What will actually happen is a matter of specu- 
lation, but some forecasters for the national 
scene venture to predict an increase as high as 
50% by the year 1970. However, nothing like 
this figure will be achieved in Texas if we con- 
tinue in our rank as 40th among the 48 states 
in percentage of income going for tax-supported 
purposes. 

While more young persons are going to college 
each year, more of them are also being gradu- 
ated. In 1900, one out of 60 was graduated; 
in 1954, one out of eight. Population growth, 
increase in numbers who go to college, and the 
ever higher proportion of those who become 
graduates make it clear why our citizenry is go- 
ing to be called upon to make greatly increased 
expenditures for higher education. Under such 
circumstances, taxpayers and others asked to 
meet the heavily increased costs will want to be 
shown whether it is necessary or desirable for 
ever larger numbers and proportions of young 


persons to be given the opportunities of a col- 


lege education. Can our society really utilize 
so many college graduates? 

Familiar criticisms of the dysfunctions of our 
system of higher education will doubtless be 
more widely discussed. We shall be reminded 
of the old cliché that college ruins some other- 
wise good plowboys, artisans, and mechanics. 
More persons will begin to inquire into what 
ean be done to weed out the idlers and misfits 
who slow down the pace and lower the level of 
accomplishment of those who are genuinely 
earnest and able in their collegiate endeavors. 
Colleges and universities, which in the past have 
been under popular pressures to ease up their 
standards and ‘‘dumb down”’ their curricula, 
may find themselves caught between conflicting 
forces. 

Few of our publicly supported institutions 
anywhere are now permitted by law to do much 
advance screening out of the unqualified. Will 
public opinion recognize the difference between 
equality of opportunity and identity of oppor- 
tunity? Likewise, in response to public demand, 
many of our institutions now give miscellaneous 
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apprenticeship types of training which could be 
offered equally well and perhaps even better 
by trade schools or by business and industry. 
Will outside interest groups be willing to as- 
sume this responsibility ? 

In some quarters our colleges and universities 
are criticized for their fads and fripperies, and 
it should be admitted that these are to be found 
in one form or another in many places. One of 
our state-supported institutions in Texas, for ex- 
ample, offers a credit course in baton twirling. 
Yet it should also be stated that the amounts 
of time, energy, and money lavished on showy 
bands, winning football teams, and other forms 
of mass entertainment have all come about as a 
response to concerted outside pressures. 

The popular vogue of higher education has 
resulted in a fetish of diplomas and degrees. 
Self-education has been almost forgotten, and 
the truly well-educated person who lacks fully 
accredited formal training is unnecessarily 
placed at a disadvantage in competition for jobs 
with the less well-educated individual who has 
the superficial credentials. Here again one may 
note the influence of vested interests. Many 
occupations are now straining toward excessive 
certification procedures and needlessly setting 
up formal education requirements. By this 
means they hope to acquire the prestige and re- 
pute long enjoyed by such traditional profes- 
sions as medicine, law, and engineering. All of 
this, of course, increases the number of boys and 
girls who go to college, fosters further voca- 
tionalism at the expense of liberal learning, and 
adds to the cost of maintaining our colleges and 
universities. 

More than anything else, the method by which 
the majority of dur institutions of higher edu- 
cation are financed has been a stimulus to sheer 
expansionism. It has emphasized quantity at 
the expense of quality. In Texas, as in many 
other states, appropriations for publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities have been based 
almost entirely on enrollments. Even private 
institutions have their educational growth popu- 
larly gauged by the increase in size of their stu- 
dent body and physical plant. An all-too-preva- 
lent response to these outside influences has been 
a competition for mere numbers of students and 
a tendency to provide programs and maintain 
standards which encourage mediocrity rather 
than excellence. 

These and other weaknesses in higher educa- 
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tion will unquestionably be seized upon and 
loudly proclaimed by those who oppose any fur- 
ther extension of opportunity to American 
youth. They will be aided and abetted by the 
forces of anti-intellectualism which are congeni- 
tally opposed to colleges and universities as cen- 
ters of independent thought, and, hence, are al- 
ways quick to seize upon any excuse for threat- 
ening their material support. 

There is also a real question as to our society’s 
need for unlimited numbers of college graduates 
and its capacity to absorb them into the fields 
for which they may be trained. Kotschnig has 
demonstrated that unemployment in the learned 
professions and related occupations was a con- 
tributory factor to the rise of the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany. Seymour Harris, in ‘‘The 
Market for College Graduates’’ (1949), seri- 
ously doubts that our economy can utilize very 
much higher proportions of the college-trained. 
Too much of our national income may be going 
to ‘‘improved plumbing, more alcohol, perpetual 
motion and mass entertainment,’’ yet can we 
justify socially any considerable increase in out- 
lays for the college education of young persons 
who are going to be salesmen, clerks, machine 
attendants, and so on? Does it make them hap- 
pier and more productive? 

Moreover, Dr. Harris goes on to show that, 
whereas a college education paid financial divi- 
dends to its recipients between 1870 and 1940, it 
has paid less well since that time. After 1940 
it was more lucrative to be a coal miner than to 
be a minister or teacher, and the unwillingness 
of the educated to do manual work may be in 
part an explanation of the higher wages for fac- 
tory workers than for many white-collar work- 
ers. The incomes of college graduates have risen 
only 60 to 75% as much as those of the popu- 
lation generally since 1940, and it is predicted 
that this trend will continue. 

Harris states that, as educational opportuni- 
ties are equalized with reference to economic, 
regional, racial, and other barriers, the market 
situation for college graduates will become pro- 
gressively worse. In fields such as medicine, 
which require highly specialized training or 
practice restrictionism in recruitment, shortages 
of personnel now exist and perhaps may con- 
tinue. Not withstanding these exceptions, he 
concludes that in the future large proportions 
of junior-college graduates will have to be con- 
tent with manual labor, and that the attitudes 
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and expectations of the college-trained in gen- 
eral will have to be down-graded if there are not 
to be serious social and political effects. 

Other pessimistic forecasts could be cited to 
argue the case for drastic measures if we are to 
avert an overproduction of college graduates. 
I doubt the soundness of the assumptions, how- 
ever, on which most of them are based. They 
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tend to regard supply and demand as relatively 
static, and overlook the fact that educated man- 
power is a national resource capable of infinite 
development and utilization in a dynamic econ- 
omy such as ours. Furthermore, they minimize 
the values of general education for self-develop- 
ment, enjoyment, and more useful citizenship. 
Is such a narrowly conceived philosophy of 
higher education likely to prevail in the future? 

To forestall this unfortunate possibility, it 
seems to me that the American people must be- 
gin to think more realistically about how in- 
creasingly vital formal education on all levels 
has become to our national existence and well- 
being. A recent book, ‘‘ America’s Resources 
of Specialized Talent,’’ contains the kind of con- 
structive analysis and outlook we all need to 
consider. It summarizes a comprehensive study 
directed by Dael Wolfie for the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training. It 
points out that educated manpower is our most 
important national resource. Although creative 
people do not work alone, our nation owes its 
great productivity and high level of living 
mainly to the efforts of its best-educated mem- 
bers who are principally responsible for our 
industrial, technological, scientific, and cultural 
developments. Just as it is good business to 
make the best use of our natural resources, so 
is it good business to make the best possible use 
of our human resources. 

It may be true that, educationally speaking, 
we are wasting time and money trying to make 
silk purses out of some sows’ ears, but this is a 
minor defect alongside our failure to provide 
full educational opportunity for much of our 
intellectual talent. This report maintains that 
our college graduating classes could be much 
larger with no loss in quality. It is demon- 
strated that throughout our educational system 
much talent is permitted to fall by the wayside. 
Most of our ablest youngsters do go through 
high school, but fewer than half of the best high- 
school graduates ever finish college. 

Since a society achieves its full manpower 
potential only when each member contributes as 
fully as his ability permits, it is self-evident 
that the United States is wasting the abilities 
of many. In a less highly-competitive era there 
may have been no serious national consequences 
in gearing higher education primarily to the in- 
dividual needs of those who wanted it and could 
afford it. But our world position has changed. 
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It is now high time for us to think more about 
the utilities of higher education for our society 
as a whole. Can we afford very much longer to 
have a wide gap between our potential and our 
achievement? Perhaps we should be asking our- 
selves whether there will be enough college grad- 
uates of the right kind to lead our nation con- 
tinually forward in the face of any adversity. 

Conventional analyses of supply and demand 
are useful, to be sure, for short-range planning, 
vocational guidance, and for establishing man- 
power and educational policies for the present 
and near future. Moreover, means for making 
adjustments are already at hand and are used 
now by many of our colleges and universities 
which practice selective admissions. Further con- 
trol devices might be used to narrow or widen 
opportunities in any or all areas of general and 
special education. Stricter examinations, rais- 
ing fees and lengthening courses, guidance and 
suggestion could be considered. So could the 
numerus clausus limitation commonly employed 
by medical schools and others with fixed enroll- 
ments. 

We need to be extremely cautious, however, in 
the arbitrary fixing of limits. Just a short time 
ago, some experts anticipated a glut of trained 
engineers. Today we face a shortage which will 
continue at least through 1960. By that time 
we can train only 177,000, as compared to a need 
for 240,000 under partial mobilization and a 
much larger number if full mobilization becomes 
necessary. Moreover, shortages of at least 50,- 
000 nurses, from 22,000 to 45,000 doctors, 293,- 
000 teachers, and undetermined numbers of 
highly trained scientists will be felt by 1960. 

In the screening process we also need to be 
careful about using the same sieve for every- 
body. Specialization in physics, for example, 
calls for considerably more capacity for abstract 
thinking than does specialization in home eco- 
nomics or physical education, yet we need spe- 
cialists in the latter fields as well as the former. 
Likewise, we need to be wary of placing too 
much reliance upon the intelligence tests which 
typically put a high premium on verbal facility, 
or on course marks and grades to the exclusion 
of other guides. In the ‘‘Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead’’ this great teacher and phi- 
losopher observed that perhaps more of our 
original, independent thinkers come from the 
ranks of ‘‘B’’ students than of ‘‘A’’ students. 

Still another misconception we need to guard 
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against is the notion that want of money is all 
that keeps bright boys and girls from going on 
to college and then graduating. Lack of means 
is, of course, a barrier for many of the deserv- 
ing, yet it is hardly more important than lack 
of proper motivation. During the last decade, 
college attendance has increased by only one 
third, while ability to pay for a college education 
has risen by three fourths! 

The Wolfle Report also shows that putting 
more people through college will not necessarily 
lower over-all student quality and performance 
if the American people stand ready to provide 
adequate facilities. Such facilities will cost tre- 
mendous sums of money, and there is the dan- 
ger that we shall regard the amounts needed as 
avoidable sacrifices rather than necessary invest- 
ments. If this happens, then our average level 
of achievement will be lowered, our ablest stu- 
dents will get lost in the mass, and our future 
leadership will be irrevocably weakened. 

Unquestionably, we need an early identifica- 
tion and encouragement of superior students, 
and it is largely to this group that we should 
look for development of specialized talent. 
Around them our graduate and professional pro- 
grams should be built. Yet the majority need 
not be neglected and should not be. Junior col- 
leges perhaps offer the greatest opportunity for 
educating the largest number of students at the 
least cost. In senior colleges more two-year ter- 
minal programs could be developed, with new 
and improved methods of mass instruction such 
as audio-visual aids, radio and films, and so on. 

Texas will need few if any more separate in- 
stitutions of higher learning. We shall have to 
support more generously than in the past the 
hundred or more we already have. I suspect 
that many other states likewise merely need to 
strengthen and broaden existing institutions. 
The mushrooming of small colleges is not a 
proper solution to the problem of numbers. 
Regardless of what we do about the large num- 
bers who may wish to go to college, we should 
remind ourselves that any drastic curtailment of 
access to institutions of higher education will 
run counter to our tradition and experience. In 
the past, we have progressively raised our level 
of living and extended democracy, not through 
socialism or other isms, but through free enter- 
prise in the economic sphere and its logical 
corollary of free opportunity in education. 

We should also stress more heavily the values 
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of higher education for living as well as for 
making a living. There are undoubtedly some 
individuals for whom any kind of formal edu- 
cation beyond the secondary-school level is sim- 
ply a waste of time and money, but it is also 
true that our whole society, as well as the indi- 
viduals concerned, would benefit from carrying 
the formal education of the majority of our 
youths beyond this point. Even the manual 
laborer and the semi-skilled worker can be edu- 
cated for wiser citizenship and better use of 
leisure time. As Milton’s discourse has it, 
‘Learning Makes Men Happier than Igno- 
rance.’’ ‘ 

The brochure recently issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, ‘‘=ducation: 
An Investment in People,’’ shows most effec- 
tively that the general well-being of our people 
is directly associated with educational achieve- 
ment. In those states where the educational 
level is high, the same is true of incomes, retail 
sales, magazine circulations, and so on. Con- 
trary to anti-intellectual contentions, the col- 
lege-trained have sounder economic and polit- 
ical views than do those who received less 
schooling. These facts bolster the whole argu- 
ment for extending rather than restricting edu- 
cational opportunity, even for those who may 
lack the native ability to enter any of the tra- 
ditional professions or other occupations requir- 
ing extensive formal education. 

Ours is a troubled age of intensified interna- 
tional competition which may at any time turn 
into the final world war. Under such circum- 
stances we can no longer afford educating merely 
to help the individual get ahead economically 
or climb socially. The potential benefits of the 
college-trained to society must cease to be re- 
garded as incidental by-products. In addition 
to a continued emphasis on self-development as 
an end in itself, we must also give more thought 
to the use of higher education as an instrument 
for our national survival. It may as well be ad- 
mitted that this will in some respects be counter 
to our former ideas about laissez faire and local 
control. 

Those who oppose more co-ordinated planning 
on a larger scale well might be asked what 
alternative they have to offer in view of what 
is happening in Russia. As M. H. Trytten has 
pointed out, the Russians are apparently taking 
more seriously than we are the old copybook 
maxim that ‘‘knowledge is power.’’ They are 
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now graduating nearly three times as many col- 
lege-trained engineers and scientists each year 
as we are. Under our school system, with its 
wide range of electives, students are permitted 
frequently to avoid such subjects as languages, 
advanced mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
Moreover, our ablest minds gravitate freely 
toward the most lucrative professional and busi- 
ness fields, and are sometimes in short supply 
for areas which are more critical in terms of 
building national strength. In fact, the salaries 
of some high-school and college teachers com- 
pared with salaries in business and industry 
are so low that in many places there simply 
is nobody available to offer the instruction 
properly. 

A similar note of warning was sounded several 
weeks ago by the president-elect of the American 
Chemical Society when he spoke on the Univer- 
sity of Texas campus. Dr. J. H. Hildebrand, 
the speaker, warned that the strength of the 
Communists’ technical education program and 
the weakness of our own is providing the Soviets 
with a long-range advantage which makes war 
inadvisable now from their point of view. The 
speaker asserted that the Communists are taking 
their best students and at government expense 
educating them to the limits of their abilities. 
He concluded that we are not educating for na- 
tional strength, and urged a re-emphasis on 
training in the basic sciences and liberal arts. 
‘*Unless we do,’’ he said, ‘‘the Communist world 
ean well afford to wait while our present educa- 
tional practices run their course.’’ 

As ‘‘The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 


dents’’ has forcefully shown, we cannot default 
now because we have large numbers to be edu- 
cated. We are pitted in a struggle against hos- 
tile forces who have ‘‘more land, more resources, 
and more people’’ than we have. If we let them 
get ahead of us in education, then national dis- 
aster is inevitable for us and our way of life. 
‘‘Our hope rests in an enlightened people from 
whom we can obtain the essential leadership 
necessary to build the kind of world in which we 
all want to live.’’ 

With the tremendous material resources at 
hand, we may not have to make a choice between 
spreading education more widely among the 
masses and concentrating it in the most com- 
petent. Whatever our decision, we cannot have 
too much understanding among the majority 
who follow or too much quality among the mi- 
nority who lead. We shall need the best special- 
ists we can possibly train, but also we should 
remember that over-specialization carries its 
penalties. Revolutionary changes in the divi- 
sion of labor have occurred in the past and will 
occur again in the future. Most occupations to- 
day, for example, were not in existence 150 years 
ago. In 1850, only 5% of all energy was gen- 
erated by mineral fuel and water power; today 
95% is, and the use of human and animal muscle 
as a source of physical energy has declined from 
95 to 4%. Never before was brain-power so im- 
portant! 

Will we develop it fully and use it wisely? If 
our citizens realize the issues at stake for them 
individually and for our nation collectively, I 
am sure the answer will be ‘‘yes.’’ 


REPORTS 


Student Reaction to a Listening-Type 
Examination 


By SAM DUKER 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


IN THE FALL of 1954, a listening-type exami- 
nation was given to majors in elementary edu- 
cation at Brooklyn College as part of the com- 
prehensive examination required of candidates 
for the master’s degree. This examination grew 
out of the research done by Professor Louis Heil 
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in the use of transcribed interviews as training 
material and out of this writer’s interest in in- 
struction in the area of listening. An hour and 
a half examination in three parts was based on 
tape recordings, seven minutes long, of two in- 
terviews conducted by a teacher. The tran- 
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scriptions were played at the beginning of the 
period and students were permitted to take 
notes. They were asked to give a free response 
on their general impressions of the interviews, 
to answer specific questions about the interview- 
ing techniques employed, and to answer ques- 
tions about the process of listening itself. An 
overwhelming majority of 35 out of 39 felt that 
the examination was quite fair and expressed 
themselves as being pleased with the unfamiliar 
form. 

Regarding the difficulty of this type of test 
as compared to the conventional type, 20 stu- 
dents considered it easier and 15 thought it more 
difficult, while four could draw no conclusion. 

The 15 students who indicated that this type 
of examination was more difficult stated that it 
called for better recall than the customary ex- 
amination and that a greater degree of concen- 
tration was needed. A few attributed the diffi- 
culty to the novelty of the approach while others 
felt that a premium was placed on good note- 
taking. That the need for this skill should be 
considered a difficulty by graduate students 
should lead to self-examination by college teach- 
ers who believe in the efficacy of the lecture 
method. Three students stated that they found 
it awkward not to be able to reread. One stu- 
dent observed that ‘‘a great deal of thought”’ 
was necessary! Fortunately, this remark was 
made in connection with the question of diffi- 
culty and not with reference to fairness. 

Students who found this type of examination 
easier recognized that more thinking and more 
recall was required but stated that the greater 
interest aroused by the novel presentation made 
for less difficulty. They felt that this manner 
of presenting situational material was more con- 
crete and realistic and that the voices made the 
questions more meaningful. 

Only three students did not agree that listen- 
ing is the most frequently used type of com- 
munication in our day-to-day lives. The over- 
whelming recognition of this fact serves to em- 
phasize the need for finding effective ways to 
teach efficient listening in our schools. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they considered lis- 
tening a skill lending itself to teaching and the 
ability to listen not an inborn quality possessed 
by all humans. This is in full accord with the 
findings of research in this area. 

It is not too important to ascertain what 40 
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graduate students think about these issues, and 
a recital of such opinions is justified only in 
the light of the further data here presented. 
If listening is such a simple process that no 
promise can be found in plans to emphasize 
training in it, then fifth-year college students, 
who seem to be aware of the importance of this 
area, should show understanding of the nature 
of the process involved. Such is not the case. 

It is very easily established that the skill of 
gathering word meaning from contextual clues 
is of greater importance in listening than in 
reading. In the latter case we can use tech- 
niques not available in listening. Significantly, 
only 10 of the 39 students recognized this. 
Many were certain that contextual clues to word 
meanings were of greater importance to the 
reader than to the listener. 

In any ordinary listening situation the speaker 
sets the rate. One of the complicating factors 
in the practice of good listening is the fact that 
this rate may be too rapid or too slow to suit the 
listener. In either case, the assimilation of the 


communicated message becomes more difficult. 
It is worth noting that the graduate students, 
who had just completed a listening experience 


in which they certainly had no control over the 
rate, were quite confused about this issue. Only 
14 recognized that the rate is determined by the 
speaker. Eleven thought that the listener set 
the rate. The remainder thought that it was a 
matter of mutual determination by the speaker 
and the listener. 

The description of the examination procedure 
suggests that the presentation of a situational 
question in an examination by use of tape re- 
cording may be of value and neither unfair or 
too difficult. The students’ analysis indicates 
that it calls upon those abilities which, in gen- 
eral, it is the purpose of an examination to 
sharpen and test. It is also clear that training 
in listening is needed in view of the apparent 
lack of thought and analysis that has been given 
to the nature of this process by those lacking 
such specific instruction. 

In a society where so much depends on people 
obtaining accurate impressions on an aural basis, 
it is tragic that those who are about to teach in 
our elementary schools should lack a thorough 
understanding of the important communicative 
process of listening. 
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Factors Influencing Local Students to Seek 
Dormitory Housing at an Urban University ' 


By H. C. VANDEN BOSCH 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


IN RESPONSE to the large number of veterans 
and the increased enrollment at Wayne Univer- 
sity after World War II, the university acquired 
a hotel building for housing students. Though 
it was expected that veterans and students from 
beyond the limits of metropolitan Detroit would 
fully occupy these facilities, approximately one 
half of the residents have come from homes 
within the local area. 

The purpose of this study has been to ascer- 
tain and analyze the factors influencing students 
to seek housing in the Wayne University dormi- 
tory rather than living at home. The problems 
involving family situations which have been de- 
scribed by home-resident students tend to im- 
pinge upon their adjustment to academic life 
and thus demand the interest of the university. 
This study has also been concerned with the 
factors which are descriptive of campus life that 
attracts students to dormitory residence. 

Fourteen pilot interviews were conducted to 
determine the dimensions of the factors to be 
studied. A questionnaire was prepared and ad- 
ministered to 336 dormitory residents. Two 
hundred and fifty-three completed question- 
naires were returned in shape to use. 

Rank difference correlations were computed to 
discover the significance of the differences with 
which varying groups of residents ranked their 
reasons for moving to the dormitory. The sig- 
nificance of sex, social status, family religion, 
and other characteristics was measured to deter- 
mine to what extent these factors influenced the 
decision of students to live on the campus. The 
Chi-square test for analysis of associated char- 
acteristics was used to test for the significance of 
relationship among characteristics in pairs such 
as family religious background and student atti- 
tude toward gaining independence from family. 

The study indicates that the dormitory at 
Wayne University has attracted a heterogeneous 


1 Abstract, Ph.D. Thesis, Wayne University, 1954. 
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population of students which is representative 
of a cross-section of the total university student 
body. Home and family environment is a factor — 
which operates to influence the adjustment of 
the individual in his life as a university student. 
Residence in the dormitory attracts students as 
an adjustment to family disharmony. Dormi- 
tory residents have expressed an appreciation 
for the value of living with their peers in the 
atmosphere of the university as having impor- 
tant consequence in their educational careers. 
Wayne University students who have moved to 
the dormitory have been influenced by expulsive 
reasons which tend to push them from. their 
homes and reasons which attract them to the 
campus. The expulsive reasons concern the 
elimination of commuting time and difficulty, 
obtaining more time and better conditions for 
study, and gaining independence from family 
and family tensions. The reasons of attraction 
include being near campus jobs and other em- 
ployment, studying with other students, utilizing 
campus facilities, being with other students in a 
group living situation on the campus, partici- 
pating more in campus student activities, and 
obtaining economical housing. 

Approximately three fourths of the residents 
indicated that dormitory experience had been of 
distinct value in their efforts to secure a univer- 
sity education. These students recommend dor- 
mitory life to home-resident students. 

The implications of this study elearly suggest 
that an urban institution such as Wayne Uni- 
versity give further recognition to the potenti- 
alities of its students and further assure equality 
of opportunity by providing housing in campus 
dormitories. This research shows that dormitory 
life provides an advantage that any urban uni- 
versity would do well to give to at least a por- 
tion of its students if the objectives of the in- 
stitution are to be accomplished. 
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FACULTY MEMBERS: 


save $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your life insurance 


If you're on the faculty of a school or college 
that was founded with a church affiliation, you 
qualify for Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 
low cost life insurance . . . so why pay more 
elsewhere? 








A, amazing Double Protection Plan set up by MLCU gives you 
twice as much coverage at less than half the proportionate additional 
cost. For example: An individual at age 35 pays $55.43 annually for 
an MLCU Ordinary Life Policy. By paying only $18.00 more per year 
he can double the protection to $5000. This plan has a special first 
year low rate of only $55.43. After that, rates are only $73.43 per year. 

Premiums are lower with MLCU plans because you, as a faculty 
member, are considered a “preferred risk” and therefore entitled to 
lower rates. MLCU offers insurance only in special categories. Addi- 
tional savings are possible because MLCU sells insurance by mail 
only, eliminating agency and commission expenses. All these savings 
permit MLCU to give you a $6000 policy at the same cost other companies 
charge for a $5000 policy. 

Get the complete story on MLCU’s life and casualty insurance 
programs by simply filling out the coupon below. You'll receive easy- 
to-digest literature about MLCU and its various low cost insurance 
plans . . . and remember, no salesman will call on you , . . there’s no 
obligation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Presentation of Catholic Educational Theory by 
Non-Catholic Writers 


In ScHoou anv Society (Oct. 30, 1954), Wil- 
liam W. Brickman reports that Rev. Joseph Me- 
Glade ‘‘often finds misunderstanding and dis- 
tortion of Catholic doctrine and practice’’ in 
non-Catholic writers. Brickman observes that 
McGlade might ‘‘have taken cognizance of the 
care with which Catholic education is presented 
in the writings of John S. Brubacher.’’ Care, 
however, does not equal freedom from distortion, 
even though no distortion is intended. 

Since Brubacher does, indeed, do a better job 
than most non-Catholic writers of presenting 
Catholic educational theory, let us compare his 
representation of the Catholic position on three 
very basic questions, with statements by recog- 
nized Catholic writers. 

On the pre-existence of knowledge. Bru- 
bacher holds it as Catholic position that ‘‘knowl- 
edge must pre-exist in the learner before teach- 
ing can fructify’’ (‘‘Modern Philosophies of 
Education,’’ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 
63). This is the Platonic theory which St. 
Thomas Aquinas criticized untiringly, stating 
that ‘‘for the intellect to understand actually 
its proper object, it must of necessity turn to the 
phantasms in order to perceive the universal 
nature existing in the individual’’ (Anton C. 
Pegis, editor, ‘‘ An Introduction to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas,’’ New York: Modern Library, 1948, p. 
397). Brubacher states that knowledge pre- 
exists in the learner only ‘‘potentially,’’ but 
Plato conceded as much. 

On the relations between the good and the 
true. Brubacher (op. cit., p. 348) presents as 
the Catholic position: ‘‘It is, of course, not 
enough for the educator to know what is true. 
He must also know what is good. Truth and 


goodness are separate categories. Much that is 
true is not good.’’ The Thomistic position is 
that goodness and truth are both grounded in 
God and therefore cannot come into conflict. 
St. Thomas declares that ‘‘the good and the true 
are convertible with being’’ (Pegis, op. cit., Q. 
16, Art. 4). 

On the relations between empirical and theo- 
logical concepts. Brubacher (op. cit., p. 64) 
comments that ‘‘to invoke forces not directly 
demonstrable to account for reasonable behavior 
amounts to the very abandonment of reason 
itself.’’ Catholics certainly do not regard the 
basis for accepting theological truths as non- 
demonstrable. Maritain states, ‘‘. . . the argu- 
ment from the authority of God, the revealer, 
is more solid and powerful than any other”’ 
(Jacques Maritain, ‘‘An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy,’’ New York: Sheed and Ward, 1947, 
p. 125). 

No doubt is raised here as to the sincere and 
painstaking efforts of Brubacher and some other 
non-Catholic writers to present Catholic educa- 
tional theory adequately. Rather, the argument 
is that, even though the presentations of such 
writers may be ‘‘fair,’’ Father McGlade is not 
alone in finding ‘‘misunderstanding and distor- 
tion’’ in them. From the references cited, it 
should be apparent that an inquirer into Catho- 
lie educational theory who confined himself to 
Brubacher’s presentation would be seriously 
misled. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Thomism, like any complete system of thought, 
is very difficult to interpret from the outside. 

Rosert B. NoRDBERG 
Catholic Unwersity of America 
Washington, D.C. 


EVENTS 


Publication and the Advancement of Scholarship 


TAKING ONE consideration with another, the 
life of a scholar is not an easy one. The pursuit 
of learning for other than such materialistic ob- 
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jectives as degrees or dollars is an activity which 
calls for considerable patience, perseverance, 
fortitude, and indifference to scoffing. The uni- 
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versity scholar, in particular, must be prepared 
to hear the practical-minded professor extol 
teaching or student counseling and pooh-pooh 
the publication of highly specialized articles or 
monographs. Administrators of higher educa- 
tional institutions, students, publishers, and the 
general public are often wont to regard the pro- 
lifie author of widely adopted textbooks as the 
authority in his field. 

In seeking outlets for the products of his re- 
search activities, the scholar is more likely than 
not on the defensive. Not only commercial pub- 
lishers, but also university presses employ the 
criterion of the salability of a manuscript be- 
fore they approve the publication of a scholarly 
work. Perhaps things cannot be otherwise in 
business-minded publishing enterprises, 
though one expects university organizations to 
be less concerned with the strictly financial re- 
turns of a research monograph. Man does not 
live by spirit alone. 

The obvious solution to the problem of pub- 
lishing meritorious writings which lack, for some 
reason or other, the qualities that influence 
quick sales is to provide a system of subsidies. 
Since the average professor is unable or unwill- 
ing (for understandable reasons of self-respect) 
to see his works through a ‘‘vanity’’ press, it is 
only just that those who admire scholarship for 
its intrinsic and potential functional value 
should furnish the funds to guarantee the flow 
of published scholarship. 

The recent establishment of the Hull Publi- 
eation Memorial Fund at Cornell University is 
an illustration of what can and should be done 
at colleges and universities throughout the land. 
Under the terms of the will of the late Miss 
Mary Hull, Cornell has received a bequest of 
$250,000 to aid the publication of articles and 
books by its faculty. The university may apply 
income from this fund to pay up to 80% of the 
costs of publishing works ‘‘of such character as 
shall be likely to advance its scholarly reputa- 
tion in the field of liberal studies; history and 
political science, philosophy, languages and lit- 
erature. ...’’ 

Such funds at other institutions will un- 
doubtedly act as a fillip to faculty members frus- 
trated by the repeated failure of their researches 
to get into print. It is simply shortsighted to 
adopt, as administrators and professors fre- 
quently do, the attitude that preoccupation with 


even 
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research interferes with the basic academic func- 
tions of teaching and guiding students or with 
the auxiliary, time-consuming, energy-depriving 
activities of conferencing, co-ordinating, and 
committee-ing. A man who devotes himself to 
advancing the frontiers of learning is not tpso 
facto weakened as a teacher, as is alleged from 
time to time. His mind is alert and he can 
present new insights to his students. His en- 
thusiasm can be contagious. 

Universities should increasingly become the 
habitat of scholar-teachers rather than of mere 
rehashers. The discipline of planning, pursu- 
ing, and publishing studies, the struggle for 
space in scholarly media, and the survival in 
print of the fittest should convince the skeptical 
that research and publication are indeed sig- 
nificant pursuits which merit subsidies and ad- 
vancement in faculty rank. The currently fash- 
ionable feeling that scholarship is antithetical to 
teaching is but another form of the discredited 
either-or fallacy —W.W.B. 


FINANCIAL AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


A NEW PLAN to provide additional financial 


assistance for American colleges and universities 
through direct grants of funds was put into 
effect Jan. 1, 1955, by the General Electric Edu- 
cational and Charitable Fund. Under this plan, 
known as the Corporate Alumnus Program, gifts 
will be made from the fund in amounts equal to 
those made by G-E employed alumni during 
1955. According to Philip D. Reed, chairman 
of the G-E board of directors and of the fund’s 
trustees, the company employs some 23,000 col- 
lege graduates with earned degrees from more 
than 540 U. S. colleges and universities. Contri- 
butions of any such college graduate, up to 
$1,000 within the year, will be eligible for con- 
tributions from the fund. Contributing em- 
ployees must have at least a year’s service with 
the company; contributions must be an actual 
gift, not merely a pledge, and must be made to 
an accredited U. S. institution of which the con- 
tributor is an alumnus. The trustees will con- 
sider at the end of 1955 whether the program 
should be extended and whether experience has 
indicated changes that might improve it. 
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STUDY OF POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


A erant of $50,000 for a research study in 
population migrations has been awarded The 
George Washington University by the Richard- 
son Foundation, Inc., New York City. Stanley 
J. Tracy, president, The George Washington 
University Alumni Association, will direct the 
study project. Specialist members of the uni- 
versity teaching staff and graduate students will 
be selected to assist in the research. The study 
will be concerned with movements of population 
in all parts of the world and how these move- 
ments affect the United States. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Micuiean State CouLurce will establish a 


graduate fellowship program in political science 
with the aid of a $71,600 grant received Jan. 21, 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Walter C. Langsam, president, Gettysburg (Pa.) 
College, will succeed Raymond Walters on Sept. 1, 
when the latter retires after 23 years of service as 
president, University of Cincinnati (Ohio). 

John H. McCoy, lecturer in journalism and public 
relations, Occidental College (Los Angeles), ap- 
pointed director, School of Journalism, University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles). 


Harvey S. Steinberg named director of visual aids, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago). 


Alfred Kazin, William Allan Neilson Professor of 
Literature, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), ap- 
pointed professor of American studies, Amherst 
(Mass.) College, effective July 1. 


Lou LaBrant, professor of English education, New 
York University, will assume duties as professor of 
education, University of Kansas City (Mo.), effective 
in Sept. 


Coming Events 

Conference on the Impending Shortage in Creative 
Manpower—Its Implications to Education, University 
of Toledo (Ohio), April 27-28. 


Northeast Regional Conference, History of Educa- 
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1955, from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The fellowship pro- 
gram will begin in the fall of 1955 and will con- 
tinue through 1958. The grant will provide for 
fellowships, at $1,800 each, for five Ph.D. stu- 
dents the first year, 10 the second year, and 15 
in the 1957-58 academic year; and travel allow- 
ances to Falk Fellows, visits to the campus by 
guest lecturers and political leaders, and salary 
for a half-time executive director of the program. 
The program will give the students prepara- 
tion in the field of polities, with special emphasis 
on political organization and behavior. Special 
opportunity also will be given to study politics 
at the national, state, and local levels. The Falk 
Fellows will attend township caucuses, and 
county, state, and national conventions of the 
major political parties; attend city, county, and 
state legislative sessions; meet with political 
leaders off campus; and engage in field work. 


tion Section, National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, New York University, April 30. 


Recent Deaths 

Sir Godfrey Thomson, 73, professor of education, 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, and director of 
studies, Moray House Training College, 1925-51, 
Feb. 9, according to a report sent to this journal, 
March 21. 


Warder C. Allee, 69, head, department of biology, 
University of Florida, March 18. 


Mary M. Ryan, 94, co-founder and executive vice- 
president, Katharine Gibbs Schools, March 19. 


Harry Shulman, 51, dean, Law School, Yale Univer- 
sity, March 20. 


ReEcENT) ; , 


Abstracts of Masters’ Theses. Pp. 115. Graduate 
College, Ohio University. 1954. 


ADAMS, Jr., GEORGE, Competitive Economic Sys- 
tems, pp. 516, $6.00; BABOR, JOSEPH A., anp 
CHESTER B. KREMER, How to Solve Problems 
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im General Chemistry, second edition, pp. 152, 
$1.25; De HUSZAR, GEORGE B., et al., Soviet 
Power and Policy, pp. 598, $6.50; FOWLER, 
CHARLES B., et al., Economic Handbook: A 
Visual Survey, pp. 246, illustrated, $2.45; GOR- 
DON, MORTON, anp KENNETH N. VINES, 
Theory and Practice of American Foreign Policy, 
pp. 562, $2.95; MACDONALD, AUSTIN F., Amer- 
tcan State Government and Administration, fifth 
edition, pp. 672, illustrated, $6.00; MACDONALD, 
AUSTIN F., State and Local Government in the 
United States, pp. 667, illustrated, $6.00. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York 16. All 1955 editions. 
» 


American Heritage. Vol. VI. No. 2. Pp. 120. 
Illustrated. American Heritage Publishing Co., 
New York 17. 1955. $2.95. 


BARKAN, MANUEL. A Foundation for Art Edu- 
cation. Pp. 235. Ronald Press Co., New York 10. 
1955. $4.00. 
a 

BUCHANAN, WILLIAM, HERBERT E. KRUG- 
MAN, anp R. W. VAN WAGENEN. An Inter- 
national Police Force and Public Opinion: Polled 
Opinion in the United States, 1939-53. Pp. 39. 
Center for Research on World Political Institu- 
tions, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1954. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ta WK, College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Stu., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— O— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














Pocket Primer of 
Parliamentary 


Procedure 
BY FRED G. STEVENSON 


a your meeting gets bogged down 
in parliamentary procedure, don’t 
pound your gavel. Reach into your 
pocket for this simple, thumb- 
indexed guide. It’s a lifesaver.” 


—Saturday Review 


cloth edition $2.50 paper edition $1.25 
Houghton Mifflin Company 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Coming this Spring 


Vanderbilt 
TEACHING WORLD 


University UNDERSTANDING 


edited by RALPH C. PRESTON, 
University of Pennsylvania 


1955 Summer Session This new text comes at a time when teachers 
are being urged to promote international un- 


derstanding as essential to our efforts in 
J une 13 —August 20 maathhelsion a peaceful world. Your students 
will learn techniques that have been tried 
and proved in actual school situations. They 
will see what many teachers have already 
accomplished through current events classes 
—_——¢— and school assemblies. They will learn how 
work camps, service activities, and affilia- 
tions with schools in different countries can 
foster international friendship. Finally, they 
Summer Session Planned to will see how these activities are related to 
the school curriculum to show them how 
Meet Needs of to put them into actual practice in their own 
Teachers schools. 

: 552” x 834” +e Approx. 200 pages 

. Students beginning or continuing grad- 


uate work 
. High School graduates who wish to enter SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
college in June OF EDUCATION 


. College students who wish to speed up by HAROLD RUGG, Columbia 
work toward degree University, and WILLIAM WITHERS, 


Queens College 


Surveying major social issues, this new text 
relates these issues to the groups most af- 
Scholarships for Teachers in fected by them. Then their significance for 
teachers and teaching is explored. Origins 
Secondary Schools and and development of our social and intellec- 
Colleges tual life are traced and carefully analyzed 

to create a unique theory of social change. 
As an added feature, this new book gives 
your students a culturally oriented basis for 
curriculum planning, educational policy, 
For Bulletin with details, write and teaching practices. It points toward a 
new educational program, emphasizing the 
concept of culture—origins, problems, es- 
sence. 


Director of Summer Session 55g” x 834” e Approx. 752 pages 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1532 


Nashville 5, Tennessee > Tl Inc 


rn 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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eS Selected RONALD Books 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY and DEVELOPMENT 


Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California 


JUST PUBLISHED. Second edition of this 
highly successful textbook sets forth the prin- 
ciples of child psychology and development in a 
clear, straightforward style. Emphasizing per- 
sonal and social adjustments of the child at in- 
creasingly high levels of development, the book 
reviews recent findings of physical, mental, and 
psychological growth. It gives special attention to 


environmental influences of the home, school, 
and community. Stresses children’s interests, 
play, and social activities, fully discusses psycho- 
sexual development, school and the learning 
process, and the characteristics of exceptional 
children. Throughout, recent studies from social 
psychology and cultural anthropology are related 
to the subject. 191 ills., tables. 700 pp. 


EDUCATION of the SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine P. Ingram, Illinois State Normal University 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to curriculum devel- 
opment suited to the particular needs of the 
slow-learning child. The basic premise of this 
book is the importance of understanding the 
problems of the individual child, not only in the 
school, but also in the home and community. 
The communicative arts, including functional 
reading, are fully treated, with particular refer- 


ence to speech improvement and programs of 
general readiness. Throughout, principles of 
mental hygiene are stressed in discussing teaching 
methods applicable to various degrees of slow 
learning. “A book that every teacher and prin- 
cipal should read.” Hardy R. Finch, in Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 

Second Edition. 21 ills., tables. 359 pp. 


MANAGING the CLASSROOM 


Edwin John Brown, University of Santa Clara 


THIS WIDELY USED volume orients the 
teacher to the administrative side of his work, 
and explains the underlying principles of class- 
room management. Covers the subject in terms 
of contributions to pupil growth; an operating 
plan to insure attention to administrative de- 
tails; and the personal and professional growth of 
the teacher as an administrator. Emphasizes the 


results the teacher can achieve by developing a 
sense of democratic, school citizenship among the 
pupils. “Problem situations” presented at the 
close of each chapter provide the basis for writ- 
ten assignments or class discussion. “A well or- 
ganized, thoroughly teachable, up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject.”—James A. Langford, 
University of Nevada. 424 pp. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of TEACHING READING 


Irving H. Anderson, University of Michigan; 
Walter F. Dearborn, Lesley College; Emeritus, Harvard University 


FULLY SUMMARIZES important psychological 
research in reading readiness, eye movement, 
word perception, and other elements in the 
reading process. Relates these findings to the 
classroom procedure, providing a firm grasp of 
both the “why” and “how” of the methods used 
in teaching children to read. Discusses teaching 


techniques as illustrations of the psychological 
principles on which they are based. Throughout, 
the book demonstrates the value of reading in 
child development. “An excellent text—invalu- 
able aid in applying psychology in teaching read- 
ing techniques.” —Ernest A. Jones, Northeastern 
State College. 56 ills., tables. 382 pp. 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


Fay Adams, University of Southern California 


FULLY COVERS the objectives, materials, and 
procedures of the elementary school curriculum 
in terms of the nature, interests, and needs of 
the pupil. Analyzes the methods used to develop 
good citizens from the point of view that each 
generation must reinterpret its aims and standards 
according to the tenor of the times. The author 
outlines the social and political situation as it 


affects the elementary education in public schools. 
Describes the organization and use of educational 
activities through which genuine democratic liv- 
ing emerges. “Its philosophy is sound .. . 
a real contribution to the field of professional 
literature.”—Blanche Persky, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Second Edition. 36 ills., tables. 628 pp. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Millie Almy 


Organized around the authentic histories of six eighteen-year-olds, this unique text for 
the introductory course keeps children, rather than research or theory, in the fore- 
ground of student interest. The author maintains a positive viewpoint throughout, 
stressing the experiences which facilitate healthy personality development. April, 1955 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER 
Wilbur A. Yauch, Martin H. Bartels, Emmet Morris 


A basic text for senior classes of prospective teachers, designed to help bridge the gap 
between the years of preparation for teaching and the first experience on the job. 
Contains a wealth of factual information and practical guidance. April, 1955 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 
Henry J. Ehlers 


A distinctive anthology of current writings on six crucial problems in contemporary 
education: communism, censorship, religion and public education, segregation, progres- 
sive education, and democracy and education. Includes provocative material and ques- 
tions for panels, debates, class discussion, and term papers. February, 1955 


TEACHING SPELLING 
Gertrude H. Hildreth 


An up-to-date treatment of the most effective methods of teaching spelling as a skill 
for use in writing. A special feature is the new 3,400-word vocabulary for school chil- 
dren compiled by Dr. Hildreth and based on the Rinsland word study. January, 1955 


ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES 
E. H. Taylor and C. N. Mills 


The new Fourth Edition of this well-known text is designed to insure a mastery of 
arithmetic processes and to give insight into the best methods of presenting them in 
the classroom. The problems have been brought up-to-date and there are numerous 
graded exercises. January, 1955 
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